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Abstract 


Since the beginning of post-communist transitions, the challenge for reformers has been 
how to mobilize winners and demobilize losers of economic transformation. Accounts of dual 
transitions suggested that it would be an uphill fight: economic crisis hit just when political 
liberalization offered the losers multiple opportunities to voice their discontent. But a reading 
of the comparative literature on participation implies the reverse—hardship would cut into 
individual resources and thus reduce, rather than encourage, political activism. In this paper, 
we assess the connection between economic hardship and participation in the Russian tran- 
sition. We focus on two of the activities that should be closely tied to the expression of 
discontent, voting and protest. Using data from 1995, we argue that economics matters, but 
not quite in the way predicted by accounts of dual transitions or by the resource model. Neither 
objective economic dislocation nor dissatisfaction with economic conditions takes people out 
of politics. In fact, it is the relatively well-to-do who opt out. © 2001 Elsevier Science Ltd. 
All rights reserved. 
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With the collapse of communism, studies of democratization’s third wave stressed 
the special problems posed by dual transitions in the East. Inflation, unemployment 
and poverty spread just when the discontented gained new opportunities to voice 
their grievances. Dire economic conditions were expected to galvanize people, parti- 
cularly those with a strong sense of entitlement to social protection. The quest for 
a coherent and sustained push to the market thus appeared at risk. 

Some anecdotal evidence seems to bear out the mobilizing effects of the transition. 
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Voters have turned several reformist governments out of office, and protests over 
work, wages and benefits have dotted the landscape from Warsaw to Vladivostok. 
But while economic dislocation may produce visible anger, it also constrains the 
resources and opportunities for continued citizen activism. Since political partici- 
pation typically depends on having time, money and social support, economic hard- 
ship may take far more people out of politics than it draws in. 

Given the high political stakes in a transition, the question of who opts out is a 
critical one for post-communist reformers. We analyze it here, by examining individ- 
uals’ economic status and perceptions, and their political engagement in Russia dur- 
ing the 1995 parliamentary election campaign. The pervasiveness of economic prob- 
lems in Russia, and the broad spectrum of parties from which voters could choose, 
make this a particularly good case. We focus on voting and protest, two of the 
activities that prior research ties most closely to the expression of economic discon- 
tent. They are also among the easiest forms of participation. For the economically 
disadvantaged to shy away even from these activities would be a strong test of the 
disengagement argument. 


1. Economic disadvantage and turnout 


If ever economics affects political activity, it should be in post-communist tran- 
sitions.' Double- or triple-digit price increases, rising inequality and disappearing or 
no-pay jobs leave few households unscathed. Social welfare institutions are squeezed 
between increased public need, on one side, and budgetary stringency on the other. 
And the odds of politicization appear high, since many people continue to believe 
that government should protect its citizens from hardship. The erosion of the social 
safety net is likely to make them especially sensitive to economic dislocation (Pacek 
and Radcliff, 1995). 

Yet how these conditions play out in Russian politics is not clear. While a growing 
literature ties economic conditions to voters’ preferences for parties and candidates 
(e.g. Colton, 1996a,b; White et al., 1994; Whitefield and Evans, 1999), there is still 
a question about whether the most disadvantaged even get to the polls or become 
sufficiently mobilized to protest. 

Accounts of dual transitions imply that they will (Gray, 1993; Bresser Pereira et 
al., 1993; Offe, 1991). Political reforms create a host of new outlets for citizen 
activism, and wrenching economic changes should be a powerful motive to use them. 
Elections can be a particular draw, given the ease of casting a ballot and the tendency 
for government economic performance to become a focal point in national cam- 
paigns. The transition could thus create especially high levels of motivation for the 
discontented to vent at the ballot box. The speed and depth of dislocation and the 


' While our focus is on voting and protest, we refer throughout the paper to ‘political participation’ 
and ‘political activism’ for terminological convenience. We want to stress, though, that other forms of 
activity could bear a different connection to economic dislocation. 
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increasingly visible divide between haves and have-nots all suggest higher levels of 
citizen anger than in established market economies. The stakes are also higher when 
the dominant issue is a fundamental choice between political and economic systems. 
And the relative underdevelopment of civil society raises the value of voting, since 
most people have few real alternatives for voicing their economic interests. 

The dual transition argument also suggests that the focus of voters’ economic 
grievances in post-communist states would be different from that in established mar- 
ket economies. In the latter case, the predominance of collective or sociotropic con- 
cerns over personal ones is virtually a given in voting research (e.g. Kinder and 
Kiewiet, 1979; Lewis-Beck and Lockerbie, 1989). In transitional economies, the 
extreme economic conditions imply the reverse. Severe and visible dislocation means 
that “...individual survival and opportunity become far more important to each per- 
son than concerns about what is happening at the national level” (Miller et al., 
1994:405). 

In contrast to the dual transition model, much of the comparative research on 
participation stresses the demobilizing effects of economic pain. Lack of resources 
typically plays out in reduced citizen activism (see, for example, Verba et al., 1978, 
1995; Dalton, 1996). Individuals coping with poverty and/or unemployment gener- 
ally lack the time and information needed to follow public debates or political cam- 
paigns. The struggle for subsistence often crowds out other activities, especially ones 
that seem so remote from everyday life. The loss of a job removes one of the primary 
contexts that generate interest and participation. And the social stigma of unemploy- 
ment can cut people off from the contacts that help to sustain political involvement. 
Economic hardship undermines the social supports that provide information and 
encourage political discussion. Lack of resources thus erodes participation directly 
by raising the opportunity costs, and indirectly by undermining political interest and 
efficacy (Huntington and Nelson, 1976; Rosenstone, 1982).? 

Some elements of post-communist transition could intensify the demobilizing 
effects. The disadvantaged must cope not simply with relative, but with absolute 
poverty (Przeworski, 1991). The loss of a job could be particularly critical, since 
the workplace has figured so prominently in providing social benefits. Changing 
rules, along with the rise and fall of new parties/movements, also raise the costs of 
following public affairs. 

Still, the critical factor in mobilizing people to vote might not be objective disad- 
vantage, but simply discontent. Anger over the economic situation could be a strong 
inducement to go to the polls (Bloom and Price, 1975; Kernell, 1977). Here, too, 
however, much of the comparative evidence casts doubt on the dual transition thesis. 


2 In the US, for example, Rosenstone (1982) found that a low income and unemployment both 
depressed turnout. Rosenstone and Hansen (1993) and Caldeira et al. (1985) report that job status counts: 
the employed vote more. Note, though, that some researchers have found unemployment to be unrelated 
to political activism (Schlozman and Verba, 1979). 
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Economic discontent, either at the pocketbook or the sociotropic level, seldom influ- 
ences turnout (see, e.g. Lewis-Beck and Lockerbie, 1989).? 


2. Dislocation and protest 


Given the scope of dislocation in post-communist states, the connection between 
economic pain and protest might be far more pronounced than that for voting. For 
publics accustomed to a tradition of low prices, broad access to public benefits, and 
stable employment, the collapse of the old system would be especially daunting. The 
presence of new goods on store shelves may be little consolation for people living 
at or below the poverty level. Thus if protest stems from deprivation, post-communist 
transitions provide an ample supply. 

Transitions also provide new opportunities for voice, for eliminating the old gap 
between individual discontent and the public facade of acquiescence. DiPalma (1990) 
argues, for example, that people began taking to the streets en masse in 1989-90 
in part out of frustration with the old ‘dual-personality syndrome ’—where private 
recognition of society’s problems was at odds with the public pressure for unwaver- 
ing support. Direct action offers the chance to eliminate that dichotomy. It also allows 
participants to highlight specific grievances and target particular agencies and public 
officials. In fact, grievances should be especially salient, since self-initiated behavior 
typically demands more individual motivation (Dalton, 1996). And in this case, there 
is more reason to expect that individual grievances would predominate over collec- 
tive ones. 

Yet comparative research indicates that economic pain is rarely a significant source 
of protest in democratic systems. In their analyses of Western Europe, Barnes et al. 
(1979) and Marsh (1977) found that material dissatisfaction and deprivation had a 
weak impact, if any, on protest potential. Later studies offered much the same con- 
clusion (Muller and Jukam, 1983; Finkel et al., 1989; Thomassen, 1990; Marsh, 
1990; Muller et al., 1991).4 And the findings were similar despite the use of a variety 
of different measures of absolute and relative deprivation, and different contexts 
from Western Europe to less developed countries. 

The results confirmed that protest is largely the domain of higher-status groups. 
Like other forms of citizen-initiated activity, it typically depends on having means 
and political commitment (see, e.g. Verba et al., 1995; Dalton, 1996). Thus if econ- 
omic pain leads people to be preoccupied with subsistence, disconnected from polit- 
ical debate, and isolated from social networks, then it reduces the odds of collec- 
tive action. 


3 In fact, some research emphasizes that such ‘negative voting’ may simply be an artifact of the way 
some analyses are constructed. See Fiorina and Shepsle, 1989. 

* One exception is Grofman and Muller’s (1973) study of protest potential and the ‘v-curve’: their data 
reveal that protest potential is higher both when relative deprivation is increasing and when it is decreasing. 
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3. Connecting votes and protest 


In treating turnout and protest separately we are, of course, following a long tra- 
dition of seeing them as distinct and often antithetical behaviors. But some people, 
at least, are likely to engage in both. And that raises a question about when and how 
the two overlap. The traditional view is that they represent opposite sides of the 
spectrum—from the organized, routine, regime-supporting activity of elections to the 
non-routine and anti-system. On the other hand, a growing literature sees them as 
complementary (Dalton, 1996; Ekiert and Kubik, 1998). In this view, protest is often 
directed within the system; it serves as simply another outlet for citizen activism. 
Thus part of our analysis focuses on connection between the two activities. 


4. Economics and activism in Russia 


How post-communist economic dislocation affects political activity in practice is 
still open to debate. Some research on Eastern Europe bears out the constraining 
effects of economic dislocation. Pacek (1994) finds, for example, that regions with 
higher rates of unemployment had lower voter turnout in Poland, the Czech Republic 
and Bulgaria in the early 1990s. And Ekiert and Kubik (1998) show that overall 
levels of protest have been far lower in Central Europe than we would predict based 
on the severity of economic pain. Where people do protest, the participants are sel- 
dom among the people hit hardest by the economic transition. 

In the Russian case, few studies have explored the connection between economics 
and turnout, and even fewer have focused on protest. Research on elections does 
find that some relatively advantaged groups—young urban residents—are the least 
inclined to vote (Bahry and Way, 1994; Clem and Craumer, 1995a,b). But the impact 
of an individual’s economic situation is ambiguous. McAllister and White (1994) 
and Wyman et al. (1995) conclude that having a job increases the odds of voting, 
while having a higher income does not. Bahry and Way (1994) show that higher 
income does have an effect—but it’s the wealthy who opt out, not the poor.* Scholars 
who explore subjective economic factors also come to divergent conclusions. Thus 
McAllister and White (1994) report that personal economic satisfaction increases 
turnout, while Colton (1996a,b) concludes that it plays no role in whether or not 
people go to the polls. 

The roots of protest are also controversial. Bahry and Way (1994) demonstrate 
that high levels of income and satisfaction reduce the inclination to participate.° 
McAllister and White (1994) find that economic factors are marginal in explaining 
who takes part. Neither employment, education nor satisfaction with family material 
status proves significant in their analysis. But they note that targeted protest yields 


> Clem and Craumer (1995a) also found that regions with higher levels of per capita income had lower 
rates of turnout. 

® Javeline (USIA, 1998) reports, however, that higher social status means more participation: protest 
and strike activity is concentrated among the educated, and skilled white collar workers. 
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a different conclusion. When people are asked whether they would engage in a dem- 
onstration with a specifically economic focus, then the poor and the discontented are 
the most inclined to participate (McAllister and White, 1994). 

Thus the growing literature on citizen politics leaves us with conflicting results for 
both turnout and protest. We think that part of the reason may be tied to differences in 
conceptualizing and measuring several dimensions of economic dislocation. One is 
unemployment. By all accounts, loss of a job or the inability to find one is among 
the most painful experiences of the transition. But it is seldom considered explicitly 
in the analysis of citizen participation. Some research does explore the effects of 
employment, but that taps something different: the distinction between people with 
jobs and others, many of whom have a socially ‘approved’ status and corresponding 
financial support—such as pensioners, housewives, draftees, and students. Unem- 
ployment reflects a different kind of distinction—between people who have a role 
and those who do not. 

Research on Russian citizen politics also varies in its treatment of income differen- 
tials. Where studies do include income, it tends to be treated as a linear variable, 
with homogeneous effects at lower, middle and upper income levels. But its impact 
may not be so straightforward. People at the bottom of the scale face extreme depri- 
vation: official statistics report that roughly a fifth to a quarter of the population have 
per capita incomes below the subsistence minimum established by the government.’ 
Their responses to economic deprivation may be quite different from the rest of the 
citizenry. We thus treat income as a non-linear variable so that we can test for 
differential effects. 

Conceptualization of economic discontent varies as well. While most studies of 
voting and protest do include pocketbook assessments, they often exclude sociotropic 
ones. This is logical, given the depth of individual economic dislocation. But it 
overlooks the fact that sociotropic concerns often outweigh personal ones in both 
voting and protest (Kinder and Kiewiet, 1979; Lewis-Beck and Lockerbie, 1989). 
We think both should be included. 


5. Data 


To explore the economics of citizen activism, we use data from a survey conducted 
in November—December 1995 by the All-Russian Center for Public Opinion 
Research. Interviews were completed with 2551 respondents from 38 regions of Rus- 
sia, including an intentional oversample for Moscow.® The reported N’s here, how- 


7 Goskomstat (1998). People may, of course, understate their income. But that is likely to happen at 
all income levels, thus lowering the average income and probably compressing the distribution. Reported 
differentials would thus be smaller than the real ones. If so, then this would reduce our chances of finding 
significant differences in political behavior based on income. Any differences that we do find should thus 
be all the more compelling. 

8 The survey is part of VTsIOM’s regular Monitoring of Public Opinion series (Ekonomicheskie i 
sotsial’nye peremeny: monitoring obshchestvennogo mneniia). 
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ever, are smaller, reflecting the fact that some questions were asked of split samples, 
and reflecting our adjustment for the oversample. 

Our dependent variables are respondents’ intention to vote in the upcoming parlia- 
mentary election and their willingness to join a demonstration against inflation and 
declining living standards. We thus focus on the disposition to act, in keeping with 
prior research on intention to vote in Western and Eastern Europe (Lancaster and 
Lewis-Beck, 1986; Lewis-Beck, 1988; Lewis-Beck and Lockerbie, 1989; Whitefield 
and Evans 1994, 1999) and in Israel (Shamir and Arian, 1999).? This avoids the 
dilemma of trying to connect economic assessments anchored in the present with 
behavior that took place in the past.'° 

Disposition, however, appears to be very close to reported behavior. For voter 
turnout, 62% of our respondents said that they were certain or likely to vote in the 
upcoming election (another 12% indicated that they might go to the polls).'! In the 
event, official turnout in December 1995 was 64.4%. For protest, 25% of the sample 
said that they would join in a demonstration over inflation/declining living standards. 
That fits well with Reisinger et al.’s (1995: 954) report that 28-30% of the population 
has engaged in a demonstration.'* Our data also correspond to McAllister and Whi- 
te’s (1994) analysis of the potential for economic protest. In their 1992 survey, 17% 
of respondents indicated that they would participate in a demonstration over unem- 
ployment, and 25% said they would join one over inflation.'* 

To examine the impact of resources, we rely on household income per capita and 
unemployment. Given that the effect of income may be non-linear, we use dummy 
variables for each quintile. Our subjective measures of economic discontent include 
both a pocketbook question on the material condition of a respondent’s family, and 
a sociotropic one on the state of the economy as a whole. Since some researchers 
emphasize that satisfaction and dissatisfaction may have asymmetric effects, we 
explore them separately (Fiorina, 1978; Rosenstone, 1982).'* We also examine the 
perceived impact of inflation (whether prices have risen more or less rapidly than 


° In some cases, researchers have used a mix of reported past behavior and intentions. Lewis-Beck 
and Lockerbie (1989: 168), for example, focus on intention to vote and on reported protest participation 
during the previous four or five years. McAllister and White (1994) explore respondents’ reported vote 
for Russian president in 1991, reported current participation in protest, and disposition to take part in an 
economic demonstration. 

'0 The distinction is crucial, since the standard questions on economic discontent are all anchored in 
the present (e.g. present conditions, change from one or more years ago to today; or expected change 
from the current situation to one or more years in the future), and are thus unlikely to help us predict 
past behavior. 

'! This includes all respondents, even those who responded that it was ‘hard to say’ whether they would 
vote or not. The ‘hard to says’ are excluded from the rest of the analysis. 

" The numbers vary slightly since the authors report data for 1990, 1991 and 1992. 

'S Note, though, that McAllister and White (1994) also found a much lower rate of reported protest 
behavior. We think the difference may lie in the question posed to ask about behavior. Respondents were 
given a list of activities and asked which ones they engage in. If the question is interpreted as ‘engage 
in now,’ then relatively few people would be involved in protest at a given time. 

'4 We did not, however, distinguish between retrospective versus prospective economic assessments. 
As we note below, respondents had difficulty answering a question about future economic conditions. 
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the family’s income). Ideally, we would include questions on respondents’ economic 
expectations as well, since some of the comparative literature finds them to be a key 
factor in both voting and protest (e.g. MacKuen et al., 1992; Lewis-Beck and Locker- 
bie, 1989). But in this case, we decided to exclude them because of a high non- 
response rate. Nearly thirty percent of our respondents were unable to answer a 
question about the future of the economy. As a proxy, we look at expectations in a 
more general sense, by asking whether people feel confident in the future.’° 

If the dual transition argument is correct, we should find that the disadvantaged— 
the poor and unemployed—and the discontented (individuals who feel their incomes 
have been outstripped by inflation, who feel no confidence in the future, and those 
dissatisfied with their own economic situation and/or that of the country) are more 
inclined to take to both the ballot box and to protest than the average citizen. If 
economic pain breeds disengagement, these groups should all be significantly less 
active than average. 

We also include several other variables as controls. Age figures prominently in 
most accounts of voting; younger cohorts consistently turn out at much lower rates 
than older ones do. Age has also proved to be a key variable in some accounts of 
protest, but in this case, the relationship is reversed: older cohorts are the ones who 
abstain. Place of residence, too, emerges as a significant factor, with higher turnout 
in the villages/smaller towns than in the bigger cities. Education and gender effects, 
on the other hand, are more ambiguous, with one exception: protest appears to be 
primarily a male activity. 

Since participation often depends on subjective political engagement with leaders 
and parties, we also include controls for support for the incumbent (Yeltsin) and for 
partisanship (in this case, whether individuals feel that any party represents the inter- 
ests of people like them). In fact, partisanship is typically a critical variable (cf. 
Verba et al., 1978; Dalton, 1988). However, not all partisans are alike. Communist 
voters tend to be more committed than are people with other political leanings. Our 
measure of partisanship thus distinguishes respondents by political orientation—left, 
right/nationalist, liberal, and others—with non-partisans as the excluded category. 

We rely on ordered logit to estimate the effects of each of these variables. We 
also include a discriminant analysis to explore the connection between voting and 
protest. This should provide some evidence on whether and how the constituencies 
differ for each activity. 


6. Russian political activism 


As the Duma election approached in December 1995, individual evaluations 
clearly reflected Russia’s economic crisis. Inflation had reached 231% for the year 


'S For this question, seventeen percent of respondents said ‘hard to say.’ Their responses suggested 
ambivalence rather than lack of an answer, since they typically fell in the middle on other, related ques- 
tions. (People who truly had no opinion would be more likely to respond with ‘don’t know’ or ‘hard to 
say’ on the other questions.) This suggested that they felt confident about the future on some things but 
not on others. We therefore included ‘hard to say’ as a middle category. 
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(Tseny v Rossii, 1996:25); and one-quarter of the population had an income below 
the subsistence level (Uroven’ zhizny, 1996: 65-68, 94—96). The unemployment rate 
was close to 9% (Rossiiskii statisticheskii ezhegodnik, 1996); and many people who 
did have jobs were either paid late or not at all. Most people felt that they were 
losing to inflation, and earning too little to cope with daily needs. Sixty-three percent 
of respondents said that their income had seriously lagged behind prices just in the 
previous month (see Table 1). Seventy-one percent had no faith in the future. It 
should not be surprising, then, that nearly half said that their own economic situation 
was ‘bad’ or ‘very bad,’ and that four-fifths saw economic conditions in the country 
in the same light.'® 

Voting. Yet however negative the evaluations, economic dislocation did not affect 
turnout. There is no evidence that the dire material situation made the poor any more 


Table 1 
Economic status and perceptions* 


Percent (N) 
Unemployed 10.1 (2117) 
Family material situation 
Good/very good 5.4 
Average 46.9 
Bad 38.0 
Very bad 9.7 (2069) 
Country economic situation 
Good/very good 1.1 
Average 15.7 
Bad 59.9 
Very bad 23.4 (1862) 
Faith in the future 
Yes 12.3 
Hard to say 17.3 
No 70.4 (2115) 
Prices have increased 
Much slower than income 1.1 
Somewhat slower than income 4.6 
Somewhat faster than income 31.3 
Much faster than income 63.0 (1963) 


* For the definitions of variables and text of the questions used, see Appendix B. 


'© Not surprisingly, the pocketbook evaluations were higher among younger, educated men with higher 


incomes or working in private or foreign enterprises. Sociotropic assessments, in turn, rested on individual 
well-being. A person’s pocketbook evaluation was the single most important predictor of his or her view 
of the economy as a whole. But once a respondent’s own sense of well-being was factored in, it was 
educated, urban residents with higher incomes who saw the country as a whole in more negative terms. 
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or less eager to cast a ballot than the average citizen. As Table 2 demonstrates, 
turnout ranged from 58 to 69% across the five income groups; the poorest fell in 
the middle, at 63%. Unemployment seems to have had more effect. For the jobless, 
turnout was 57%, compared to 64% for everyone else. However, as we will note 
below, this appears to be an artifact, since unemployment is concentrated among the 
young and they are less inclined to vote. 

Subjective economic pain also had little impact. For people who felt that their 
family’s fortunes were ‘bad’ or ‘very bad,’ turnout ranged between 63 and 65%— 
roughly the same as for people who thought their situation was ‘average.’ For people 
who rated the economy as a whole as bad/very bad, turnout was 65%—and slightly 
less among those who rated it as average. Similarly, there were few differences in 
voting between people who had faith in the future and those who did not. Nor did 


Table 2 
Political activity by economic situation* 


Vote Protest 

% N % N 
HH income (quintiles) 
Lowest 63.5 (373) 29.2 (404) 
Second 64.7 (431) 27.8 (457) 
Third 68.9 (363) 21.4 (388) 
Fourth 65.6 (360) 19.3 (379) 
Highest 58.1 (339) 12.7 (362) 
Unemployed 
Yes 56.6 (196) 24.8 (214) 
No 64.2 (1780) 21.9 (1897) 
Family ec. situation 
Good/very good 52.4 (105) 73 (109) 
Average 65.4 (912) 16.9 (968) 
Bad 62.9 (733) 28.2 (785) 
Very bad 64.6 (181) 34.8 (201) 
Country ec. situation 
Good/very good 57.9 (19) 10.0 (20) 
Average 60.3 (272) 10.7 (289) 
Bad 65.4 (1051) 23:2) (1113) 
Very bad 65.4 (410) 31.8 (434) 
Faith in future 
Yes 65.0 (246) 16.0 (257) 
No 63.0 (1394) 25.5 (1488) 
Prices/income 
Much slower 63.2 (19) 33.3 (21) 
Somewhat slower 58.6 (87) 10.0 (90) 
Somewhat faster 64.7 (587) 13.1 (612) 
Much faster 65.2 (1147) 29.0 (1233) 


* ‘Vote’ represents the percentage of people in each income quintile, unemployed, etc. who were 
certain or likely to vote. ‘Protest’ represents the percentage who would take part in a demonstration over 


inflation and declining living standards. 
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inflation have much effect: self-defined victims of rising prices were not much differ- 
ent from others when it came to casting a ballot. 

In fact, it was the well-to-do who were more likely to stay home on election day. 
The richest segment of the population had the lowest turnout rate of all income 
groups (58%). Similarly, people who gave the most positive ratings of their own 
material situation were less likely to turn out (52%) than people who saw themselves 
as average (65%). However, there was little difference between those who viewed 
the country’s economic situation as good/very good and those who viewed it as 
average (Table 2). 

Since these objective and subjective measures of well-being are obviously related, 
we employed an ordered logit model to untangle their effects (Table 3).'’ We also 
estimated response probabilities for key independent variables (Table 4). The analysis 
confirms that resources played little role in turnout. There is no evidence that objec- 
tive economic disadvantage either mobilized or demobilized voters (Table 3). Lower 
income had no effect on whether people went to the polls. As Table 4 reveals, the 
probability of voting was roughly the same across all income categories. There was 
somewhat more differentiation between the unemployed and others in the sample 
(Table 4); but the relationship did not prove to be significant once other variables 
(especially age) were factored in (Table 3). 

Measures of subjective discontent also turn out to be insignificant (Table 3). People 
who felt they had a poor economic situation at home were neither more nor less 
inclined to turn out. The same was true for individuals who gave the country’s econ- 
omy a poor rating. And people who felt they were losing to inflation, or lacked 
confidence in the future, voted at the same rate as everyone else.'® (The probability 
of being certain to vote did vary with perceived impact of inflation (Table 4), but 
the relationship was not significant in the overall analysis (Table 3). 

On the other hand, positive evaluations of the economy did have an effect. People 
who gave favorable ratings of their family’s situation were significantly more likely 
to stay home on election day. So, too, were citizens who gave the country a favorable 
rating (but in this case the level of significance is marginal). The impacts of economic 
assessments thus prove to be asymmetric. 

Our analysis also confirms the effects of several control variables. Voting was the 
province of older generations, as much of the research on elections has demonstrated. 
It was also the province of the educated strata in society. Partisanship mattered, as 
expected: citizens with some attachment to a party were more inclined to vote, what- 
ever their ideological leaning. 

The results also show that subjective factors outweighed structural characteristics 
in getting people to the polls. While age and education do prove to be significant, 


'7 We also ran the same analysis using OLS on the same variables, and using logistic regression on 
dummy variables for voting and protest. (We collapsed the vote variable into ‘certain/likely to vote’ 
versus ‘other;’ and the protest variable into ‘would protest’ versus ‘would not protest/hard to say.’) The 
results were largely the same. 

'8 (The probability of being certain to vote did vary with perceived impact of inflation (Table 4), but 
the relationship was not significant in the overall analysis (Table 3). 
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subjective factors account for somewhat more of the variance in voting. Partisanship 
is especially critical, as we would predict from the record in established democracies. 

All told, then, neither the dual transition nor the disengagement model holds for 
voting. Poverty and joblessness did not mobilize people to cast a ballot, nor did they 
take people out of the political arena. Subjective economic dislocation had much the 
same effect: negative assessments of the economic situation had little impact on 
whether or not people went to the polls. It appears to be chiefly the contented who 
opted out. 

Protest. While economic discontent had little effect on the propensity to vote, it 
had a marked impact on the disposition to protest. Nearly a third (29%) of the poorest 
segment of the population would join a demonstration, as opposed to 12% of the 
richest group (Table 2). Among people who rated the economy as very bad, 32% 
would protest, compared to 10% of those who rated it as good/very good. And those 
who rated their own situation as very bad were five times more likely to participate 
than those who felt they were doing well (35 versus 7%, respectively). Faith in the 
future also mattered: among people who felt confident, 16% would protest; among 
those without faith in the future, 26% would do so. In contrast, inflation and unem- 
ployment appeared to carry little weight (Table 2). 

These patterns are borne out in the logit analysis (Table 3). The poorest, the people 
with the most negative views of the economic situation, and the ones who felt no 
faith in the future were all more inclined to engage in direct action. And once other 
variables were added in, inflation proved to be significant as well. Of all the economic 
factors, only unemployment turns out to be non-significant. 

Our data also suggest that protest is more likely among men than women, and in 
larger rather than smaller towns. Attitudes toward Yeltsin also made a difference: 
the less the individual’s trust in the president, the greater the odds of activism. Parti- 
sanship mattered less, however. Having a sense of attachment to a party did little 
to engender protest (Table 3).'? And, as with voting, subjective variables do better 
than structural ones in accounting for participation. 

The data show that the dual transition argument does hold for protest: people at 
the low end of the income scale, and those who give negative assessments of the 
economy all prove more inclined to demonstrate. In this case, economic dislocation 
boosts, rather than reduces, the odds of political engagement. 


7. Votes and protest 


Our data thus far imply somewhat different roots for voting and protest. But the 
two are not entirely independent. Sixteen percent of respondents would engage in 


'° These results on protest are similar to those reported by Finkel and Opp (1991) in their study of 
party identification and direct action in West Germany. Partisanship per se had little effect on protest. 
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both activities (Table 5). And the odds of doing both went up with a respondent’s 
level of dissatisfaction (Table 5). In contrast, the most contented were also most 
likely to avoid both activities. 

To determine what distinguished people who engaged in one activity or the other, 
we employed a discriminant analysis on four groups—people who would vote only, 
protest only, do both, or do neither (Table 5). The analysis provides estimates of 
the underlying dimensions of activism, and allows us to highlight variables that dif- 
ferentiate among the four groups. 


Table 5 
Voting, protest and economic conditions* 


% Who would 


Both vote and Vote only Protest only Neither vote nor 
protest protest 
Total 16.0 47.5 6.9 29.6 
Personal ec. situation 
Good/very good 2.9 51.0 3.9 42.2 
Average 12.8 52:5 5.1 29.7 
Bad 19.9 43.0 8.6 28.4 
Very bad 25.1 39.7 11.7 23.5 
Country ec. situation 
Good/very good 5:3 52.6 5:3 36.8 
Average 74 53:5 3:3 35.7 
Bad 16.6 48.7 7.2 27.6 
Very bad 24.6 40.7 8.3 26.3 
HH income 
Lowest 19.8 43.9 10.8 25:5 
Second 21.6 43.2 7.2 28.1 
Third 16.7 52.2 5.6 25.6 
Fourth 13.9 51.5 5.8 28.7 
Highest 8.5 49.4 4.1 37.9 
Unemployed 
Yes 15.9 48.3 6.7 29.0 
No 16.8 39.6 9.1 34.5 
Prices/income 
Much slower 15.8 474 15.8 21.1 
Somewhat slower 5.7 52.9 4.6 36.8 
Somewhat faster 9.4 55.7 4.3 30.7 
Much faster 21.3 43.9 8.7 26.2 
Faith in future 
Yes 10.7 55.0 5.4 28.9 
Hard to say 9.9 54.7 33 32.1 
No 18.4 44.6 8.0 29.0 


* Vote here includes only people who were certain or likely to vote. Protest includes those who would 
take part in a demonstration. 


°° We found that voting and protest were moderately correlated at 0.065, significant at P<0.05. 
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The analysis yielded two significant discriminant functions or dimensions of activ- 
ism. The first reflects a distinction between people who were more and less active, 
(those willing to participate in both elections and protest, and those inclined to do 
less). Mean scores on this function (Table 6) range from 0.435 for people who were 
ready to engage in both voting and protest; to —0.784 for people who would do 
neither. The second function indicates the degree to which respondents were disposed 
to protest rather than vote (Table 6). People who would engage only in protest scored 
highest (0.783); those who would only vote, the lowest (—0.300). 

Structure coefficients indicate correlations between these two dimensions and the 
predictor variables (Table 7). The level of activism (function 1), hinged primarily 
on age and partisanship: individuals affiliated with the left were most inclined to 
engage in both elections and protests; people who identified with center or minor 
parties were least likely to do so. And older respondents were far more active than 
were younger ones. As our earlier analysis demonstrated, the well-to-do and the most 
satisfied were less active (Table 7). Poverty and subjective economic discontent both 
prove to be marginal at best in explaining whether someone participates. In this case, 
unemployment does have an effect, reducing the overall level of activism. 

The preference for protest (function 2 in Table 7) depended more on economic 
dislocation: the people dissatisfied with their own and the country’s economic situ- 
ation, and those who felt they were losing to inflation were all more likely to demon- 
strate (Table 6). So, too, were people who distrusted Yeltsin, and who had no faith 
in the future. Partisanship was less critical, except that liberals were least likely 
to protest. 

Thus economic turmoil has less of an effect on the degree of citizen activism than 
on its direction. People are mobilized to participate by a combination of structural 
characteristics (age) and subjective engagement in politics (partisanship). The form 
of participation, however, depends far more on subjective assessments of personal 
and collective well-being. 


8. Discussion 


Our analysis demonstrates that economics matters, but not quite in the way pre- 
dicted by either the dual transition or the disengagement hypotheses. For voting, 


Table 6 
Discriminant mean scores* 


Mean for people who would Function 1 Function 2 
Both vote and protest 0.435 0.665 
Vote only 0.332 —0.300 
Protest only —0.516 0.783 
Neither vote nor protest —0.784 —0.142 
Canonical correl. 0.459 0.389 
Wilks’ lambda 0.652*** 


* The entries are means at group centroids for the four groups. ***Significant at P=<0.01. 
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Table 7 
Discriminant function coefficients* 


Structure coefficients 
Function | (degree of activism) Function 2 (direction of activism) 


Size of place —0.01 0.26** 
Education 

Higher 0.15 =0;/22** 
Secondary =0.13** 0.01 
Female —0.19 —0.28** 
Age 0.51** —0.01 
HH income (quintiles) 

Lowest 0.05 0.42 
Second —0.04 0.08 
Fourth —0.01 —0.20** 
Highest —0.18 =(0/23** 
Unemployed =O.17** 0.13 
Fam. ec. condition 

Good —0.20 —0.23 
Bad 0.04 0.46** 
Russia’s ec. 

Good —0.13** 0.03 
Bad 0.11 0,35** 
Inflation effect 0.18 0.58** 
Faith in tomorrow 0.01 —0.41** 
Trust Yeltsin 0.06 —0.50** 
Party id 

Left 0.40 0.20 
Right 0.13 0.11 
Liberal 0.29 —0.36 
Other —0.07 —0.11** 


* Percent classified correctly:58.0. N=822. A higher score on function one taps a respondent’s incli- 
nation to be active (in either voting or protest) rather than stay home. A higher score on function two 
indicates the respondent’s preference for protesting over simply voting. **Indicates the largest correlation 
of the given variable among the discriminant functions. 


neither model helps to explain who went to the polls. Contrary to the dual transitions 
emphasis on the galvanizing effects of economic pain, poverty and unemployment 
did not prompt individual citizens to head for the ballot box. Nor did subjective 
discontent: people who gave negative assessments of their own situation and of the 
Russian economy were no more likely to turn out than anyone else. The disengage- 
ment model did not fare much better. Lack of resources—signified by low incomes 
and joblessness—did not keep people out of the electoral arena. Nor were they dis- 
couraged from voting by high levels of economic discontent. 

But economic conditions did affect turnout in a different way. People who saw 
their own situation and that of Russia in relatively positive terms were less inclined 
to vote. The natural constituency for liberal reforms was thus the least likely to cast 
a ballot. 

For protest, the dual transition model performs much better. Both objective econ- 
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omic conditions and subjective assessments help to account for likely participation. 
Low income did encourage people to voice, as did negative evaluations of their own 
situation and of the country’s economy. In contrast, lack of resources seems to have 
had little of the demobilizing effect noted in other studies of protest. 

Our analysis also suggests several other conclusions. One is the importance of 
collective as well as individual economic judgments for political behavior. The con- 
dition of the economy as a whole tends to carry just as much weight as an individual’s 
material situation for both turnout and for protest. The massive dislocations of the 
transition do not necessarily focus people’s attention only on their own immediate 
problems. Sociotropic concerns figure heavily too, as much of the comparative litera- 
ture demonstrates. 

Second, the results bear out the distinctions among different income groups. The 
wealthiest and the poorest appear to behave differently from the majority in the 
middle. And the differences are not captured when income is treated as a linear vari- 
able. 

Our results also raise several puzzles. One is why unemployment should carry so 
little political punch. Pacek and Radcliff (1995) suggest a possible answer: people 
may be buffered from harsh conditions by the provision of state aid. A broad social 
safety net can neutralize the lack of resources and thus counteract the effects of 
economic dislocation. We found, though, that this had no effect for our respondents. 
When we included a variable on receipt of state-funded benefits into the regression 
analysis, it made no difference in political behavior (the data are not shown).*! People 
vote and protest whether they are cushioned from adverse conditions or not. 

Instead, we think there are other factors at work. A key consideration is family 
structure: the unemployed tend to be younger and are less likely to live alone, so 
there are other family members potentially contributing to the household budget. 
Table 8 shows, for example, that 4% of the unemployed live on their own, compared 
to 11% of others. Seventy-nine percent of the jobless have another family member 
serving as breadwinner, compared to 40% among other respondents. A second factor 


Table 8 
Unemployment, family support and informal economic activity* 


% of unemployed who % of others who 
Live alone 3.7 (214) 11.1 (1904) 
Are family breadwinners 21.4 (215) 60.0 (1902) 
Engage in informal ec. activity 33.6 (214) 27.5 (1903) 


* For question text and definitions, see Appendix B. 


21 We examined the effects of receiving state-sponsored aid from several angles—including a dummy 
variable for anyone receiving a pension, stipend, or other income support; a dummy for all aid except 
pensions; and an ordinal variable to distinguish different levels of aid. None proved significant. (Many 
such payments, of course, are not made regularly; but our variable includes only people who actually 
received their benefits.) 
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is an informal economy that mediates the blow of economic dislocation. Nearly 35% 
of the people who counted themselves as unemployed engaged in odd jobs or other 
income-producing activity, ranging from rental of housing or garage space to con- 
sumer services to street trade and more (Table 8).*? So, many people were economi- 
cally buffered—not by welfare, but by a bazaar economy that pays cheap wages and 
rewards initiative of a sort, without taxes. 

The second puzzle is the effect of income. The comparative literature suggests 
that the poor would be less active, and the rich much more so; but that pattern is 
reversed here. It could be argued that our analysis misses the true effects of extreme 
poverty: relying on quintiles might obscure the situation of the very worst off in 
society. But when we repeated the analysis for only the lowest decile, the results 
proved to be the same (the data are not shown). The results do not appear to be 
sensitive to the measures we used. Another explanation for continued activism among 
the poor might be that income interacts with age; pensioners tend to retain old habits 
of activism despite relative poverty. However, even when age is controlled, poverty 
still seems to be little of an obstacle to either voting or protest. 

A more compelling explanation is that lack of individual resources might simply 
be less important for voting and protest in this case. Much of the resource argument 
highlights the costs of keeping abreast of political information. News is costly; the 
poor and unemployed lack social networks and opportunities for political discussion. 
But TV brings politics into the living room, and thus substitutes as a stimulus for 
political interest and discussion. In fact, over 80% of our respondents reported that 
they follow TV news, and there is little variance by income. 

A third puzzle is why the wealthy and contented stay home on election day. The 
reason could simply be disinterest: the well-to-do have more options for both work 
and leisure, and thus might simply tune out when it comes to political life. They 
may also be less motivated to participate, since they have benefitted from the status 
quo. But a look at the evidence on partisanship challenges this view. The wealthy 
and contented are no less engaged in politics—i.e. no less partisan—than any other 
group (Table 9).?# 

The growing literature on voting and party choice offers a different explanation 
for lower turnout by wealthier citizens. As the natural constituency for reform, they 
grew increasingly disaffected with the Yeltsin regime, but were not willing to vote 
for the opposition (McAllister and White, 1994). As a result, many who voted in 
earlier elections (1990, 1991) stayed home in later ones—especially 1993 (Myagkov 
et al., 1997). They apparently turned out in force only when confronted with the 
prospect of a potential Zyuganov victory in 1996 (McFaul, 1996; Myagkov et al., 
1997). 


22 The survey presented a list of activities that could be used to earn money, and asked people to tell 
whether or not they had engaged in each one. 

°3 This argument is borne out by earlier research using data from 1992 and 1993 (Bahry and Way, 
1994): the contented and well-to-do were as interested and engaged in politics and public affairs as 
anyone else. They displayed average rates of political involvement in other conventional behaviors such 
as campaign activity and joining civic groups. But they voted less. 
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Table 9 
Determinants of partisanship* 


391 


Partisanship 
Size of place O.QSFe* 
Education 
Higher 0.68** 
Secondary —0.01 
Female —0.21 
Age O19*** 
HH income (quintiles) 
Lowest —0.16 
Second 0.09 
Fourth 0.11 
Highest —0.03 
Unemployed =0,35 
Fam. ec. condition 
Good 0.31 
Bad 0.06 
Russia’s ec. 
Good 1.02 
Bad —0.46* 
Inflation effect —0.16 
Faith in tomorrow 0.11 
Trust Yeltsin 0.15 
Constant 2 I9t** 
—2 log likelihood 846.75 
Pseudo R? 0.09 
N 858 


* The numbers are logistic regression coefficients. The dependent variable is scored a ‘1’ if respondents 
named any party that expresses the interests of people like themselves, and 0 otherwise. *Significant at 
P<0.10;**P<0.05;***P<0.01. 


Finally, a fourth puzzle is why economic conditions prove significant for protest 
here when so much of the comparative literature finds them to be less important. 
One possibility is that much of the literature on direct action has focused on countries 
with relatively benign economic contexts. Marsh (1977, 1990) argued, for example, 
that material deprivation had little effect in Western Europe in part because absolute 
levels of well-being were relatively high; conditions were too comfortable. But 
research in less developed settings has also found only limited effects for deprivation: 
for example, Muller et al.’s (1991) study of Peru indicated that dissatisfaction by 
itself played a marginal role in protest potential. 

Its greater role here seems more closely tied to differences in the way questions 
about protest are framed. The dominant approach in much of the literature focuses 
on differences in forms of direct action (such as strikes versus demonstrations or 
boycotts, or legal versus illegal activities), with few distinctions among the issues 
that would mobilize people to participate. Our concern here has been less with the 
form of protest than with the mobilizing potential of harsh economic conditions. 
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Thus our protest measure focuses explicitly on targeted activity rather than the dispo- 
sition to protest in general. In other words, different issues are likely to mobilize 
very different groups—and material discontents may be irrelevant for many of them. 


9. Conclusions 


Since the onset of post-communist transition, the challenge for economic reformers 
has been how to mobilize winners and demobilize losers of economic transformation. 
Politicians and scholars alike have worried that political liberalization would provide 
the losers with leverage to dilute or derail market-oriented reforms. Comparative 
theories of participation stress the opposite pattern: people with few resources would 
be most likely to disengage; politics is the province of the well-to-do. In Russia, 
neither winners nor losers seem to behave in quite the expected way. People at the 
lower end of the economic scale have remained active, perhaps because the political 
spectrum includes a variety of protest parties vocalizing their grievances.** The win- 
ners have been less active in electoral politics, and one key reason seems to be 
political ambivalence—disappointment with the Yeltsin regime but refusal to vote 
for the opposition. Shrewd campaigners seeking to mobilize this segment of the 
population would thus need to overcome the ambivalence by casting succeeding 
campaigns in polar terms, as a choice between reform versus a return to the commu- 
nist past. Judging from the 1996 presidential campaign, as McFaul (1996) suggests, 
the Yeltsin team read the situation only too well. 


Appendix A. Sample 


The survey data were collected by the All-Russian Center for Public Opinion 
Research in November-December 1995. The sample included permanent residents 
of Russia, aged 16 and older. (Here, however, respondents under age 18 have been 
excluded from the analysis.) 

The sample was stratified by 11 major regions of the Russian Federation, then by 
oblasti and republics, and then by size and administrative status of 
cities/towns/villages with probability of selection proportional to unit size. Sampling 
points within localities were chosen at random. Households were then selected by 
random route, and individual respondents, by closest birthday. Interviewers made up 
to three callbacks if they were unable to contact the respondent on the first try. The 
questionnaire itself was self-administered. Ten percent of the completed interviews 
were checked to verify that they had been carried out according to instructions. 

The total sample size was 5091, of whom 961 were not accessible and 1579 ref- 
used. These figures for non-accessibility and refusals are higher than average for 


4 People can also use elections as a means of protest by voting ‘against all’ candidates or parties on 
the ballot. 
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surveys in Russia. This stems in part from the oversample for Moscow, where non- 
accessibility and refusals run substantially above levels in most other parts of the 
country. The sample also includes a set of respondents with higher-than-average 
levels of education. 

To correct for these problems, we weighted the responses to officially reported 
data for education and for Moscow residence. This yielded an effective sample of 
2117 respondents. As the data below suggest, our effective sample is a fairly good 
reflection of key population characteristics: 


Russian Sample (%) 


Federation 
(%) 
Gender 
Male 47.0 44.4 
Female 53.0 55.6 
Urban 73.0 74.3 
Education 
<Compl. Sec. 27.8 21.9 
Compl. Sec. 57:5 60.5 
Higher 14.7 17.6 
Age 
Working age 76.7 78.8 
Older than 23.3 21.2 


working age 


The RF data on age and education are for 1995 and are taken from Goskomstat 
(1997). Data on gender and urban residence for 1995 are from Goskomstat 
(1998:28,30,32—236). 


Appendix B. Survey questions 


A. Inflation effect: In your view, did your family’s income change in comparison 
with prices over the past month? 

1=Income rose significantly faster than prices 

2=Income rose somewhat faster than prices 

3=Income rose somewhat slower than prices 

4=Income rose significantly slower than prices 
B. Family material situation: How would you rate your family’s material situ- 
ation at present? 

l=very bad 

2=bad 

3=average 

4=g00d 

5=very good 
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This was recoded into two dummy variables: 
‘good’=1 if good or very good, 0 otherwise 
‘bad’=1 if bad or very bad, 0 otherwise 
C. Country economic situation: [How would you rate...] the economic situation 
in Russia? 
l=very bad 
2=bad 
3=average 
4=good 
5=very good 
This was recoded into two dummy variables: 
‘good’=1 if good or very good, 0 otherwise 
‘bad’=1 if bad or very bad, 0 otherwise 
D. Trust Yeltsin: To what degree do you think the president of Russia can be 
trusted? 
1=not at all 
2=not completely 
3=completely 
E. Household income per capita: How much did you and your family receive 
last month from all sources? (This was divided by the number of people in the 
household to obtain household income per capita.) 
F. Faith in tomorrow: Do you feel confident about the future? 
1=no 
2=hard to say 
3=yes 
G. Size of place: 1=rural; 2=small towns; 3=large cities; 4=cities of 1 mil. or 
more (excl. Moscow and St Petersburg); 5=Moscow/St Petersburg 
H. Unemployed: 
O=not unemployed 
1=unemployed 
The question: What is your main occupation? Answers were 1=work for 
hire at a permanent job; 2=regularly work on contract; 3=private 
entrepreneur/businessman; 4=‘individual labor activity’/private services/private 
farmer; 5=serve in army; 6=fulltime student; 7=non-working pensioner; 
8=housekeeping/maternity leave; 9=temporarily not working/unemployed; 
10=other. 
I. Age: Respondent’s age was recoded into an 8-category variable, for those born 
1900 to 1920; 1921-30; 1931-40; 1941-50; 1951-60; 1961-70; and 1970 to latest. 
For this variable, high=older. 
J. Informal economic activity: ‘Which of the following types of economic 
activity have you engaged in during the past 12 months?’ 
1. sell products from own private plot 
2. buy/sell stock of enterprises 
3. sell goods on the street or in the market 
4. rent out an apartment, room, dacha or garage 
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5. transport goods for sale 

6. deposit money in a bank for interest 

7. provide personal/household services for pay 

8. work on contract/agreement 

9. buy/sell foreign currency 

10. none of the above 
K. Party id:‘What do you think—which of the parties or organizations listed 
below most expresses the interests of people like you?’ 

. Agrarian Party (APR) 

. Yabloko 

. Power to the People 

. Democratic Russia 

. Forward Russia 

. Derzhava 

. Women of Russia 

. Cedar 

. Russia’s Dem Choice (DVR) 

10. Comm. Party of the RF (KPRF) 

11. Congress of Russ. Communities (KRO) 

12. Left-Center Bloc 

13. Liberal Dem. Party (LDP) 

14. Our Home is Russia 

15. Party of Beer Lovers 

16. Party of Workers Self-Mgt 

17. Party of Unity and Accord (PRES) 

18. Party of Ec. Freedom (PES) 

19. Republican Party 

20. Other 

21. Don’t know any such party 

22. No such party 

23. Hard to say 

Several dummy variables were constructed: 

Communist: | for KPRF, Agrarians or Power to the People; 0 otherwise. 

Right: | for Derzhava, KRO, or LDP; 0 otherwise. 

Liberal: 1 for Yabloko, Forward Russia, DVR, NDR,PRES, PES, Republicans; 

0 otherwise. 

Other: 1 for any other party named or for ‘other’; 0 otherwise. 
L. Vote: ‘If elections to the Duma were held this Sunday, would you participate 
or not?’ 

. certain not to vote 

. doubtful to vote 

. don’t know if I would vote or not 
. likely to vote 

. certain to vote 

. hard to say 


OmMAANANNHWNKE 


NONBWN FE 
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M. Protest: The survey included two questions on protest, both asked of all 
respondents: 
A. ‘Do you think it possible that there could be mass demonstrations against 
price increases and the fall in living standards in your city/village?’ 
Entirely possible 
Unlikely 
Hard to say 
B. ‘If such a meeting, demonstration or protest took place, would you personally 
take part, or not?’ 
1. Most likely yes 
2. Most likely not 
3. Hard to say 
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